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SELINA, COUNTESS OF WAXHAM: 


Meantna Miss Selina Smith, post-mistress of 
Waxham. 

You would understand our harmless banter in 
ennobling the name, if you could see its owner 
treading our uneven pavement on Sundays. 
‘Stately’ is not too grand a word to express her 
step. It is a step which asserts superiority over 
all us girls, and men too for that part of it; 
and I will say that her straight back and sloping 
shoulders set off a shawl to great advantage. She 
walks to her seat under the pulpit, her dark eyes 
beneath their long lashes sweeping the floor of the 
middle aisle with something of the pride which 
apes humility, but with more of the dignified con- 
sciousness of a government functionary. 

Mrs Fallstole the pew-opener calls her figure 
‘majestic.’ But it is only on Sundays that the 
whole of it is vouchsafed to public gaze, On 
week-days no more is revealed to the vulgar than 
can be seen through the official pane of her 
parlour window. Even there she presents a pass- 
able Kit-cat portrait. Regular features; but brown: 
that waning shade of brunette which warns us 
of coming middle-age. Her dark hair is smoothed 
in such tight bands over her forehead that the 
roots seem ready to start out at the parting. Her 
manner and motions are deliberate so long as you 
do not tease her with foolish inquiries about miss- 
ing letters, and when you give the right names 
of senders on presenting post-office orders for pay- 
ment, Although Selina is accused of being tart 
and short, yet she is never in a hurry. Slow 
regularity is the rule of the Waxham post-office ; 
and the rule of the Waxham post-oflice is the 
post-mistress’s rule of life. 

For, that important position in the service of 
the crown has been hereditary for generations, 
Selina’s grandfather and father were her prede- 
cessors, Swathed therefore in red-tape bonds of 
officialism during infancy ; brought up in the way 
a child and grandchild of public business should 
go, she has not departed from it in maturity. So 
that when the post-office bud flowered into the 


full-blown post-mistress, the private sentiments 
and instincts of the Woman were sunk in the 
public responsibilities of the Administratrix. What 
she does out of office-hours: how she passes 
her limited leisure in the remaining niche of the 
patrimonial parlour not boxed off for the advan- 
tage of the nation, no Waxham imagination can 
picture. The oldest inhabitant cannot call to 
mind any neighbour being asked in to tea, Specu- 
lation is rife as to whether Selina ever sews. 
Can she do tatting or crochet? Does she in 
weak moments unbend her burdened mind over 
a book? Has she ever condescended to crib- 
bage, or practised ‘ patience?’ If the opinion of 
Waxham were polled upon these questions, the 
unanimous answers would certainly be ‘ Never !’ 
As to the tender passion—well, really I cannot 
write the words in connection with Miss Smith 
without a sort of shock. It is pure nonsense in 
Miss Point who helps us in the Sunday-school, 
trying to spread the report that Mr Treaddle our 
handsome organist keeps single for Selina’s sake. 
Yet I must own that he is always lounging in 
High Street close to the post-office precincts ; but 
nobody ever saw the Countess deign to deprive 
her sorting operations of a single glance to turn 
it aside through the window towards that philan- 
dering musician. 

Flirtation is so utterly abhorrent to the rules 
of the Waxham post-office, that, once upon a time, 
an inflammable young post-office first-class clerk 
travelling as District Inspector, overcome by 
Selina’s charms—then in their earlier bloom— 
dared, while she was ruling off her bill for the 
night despatch, to encircle her slender waist with 
his arm, The consequences were serious. The 
mail-coach passing through the village an hour 
later had to pick up that bruised Lothario with 
his hand in a sling. Selina’s office ruler had 
been applied so vigorously to the fingers pressing 
her side too affectionately over the region of her 
heart that, in spite of leeches and fomentations, 
the British public was deprived of the young 
gallant’s services for several weeks. In com- 
plaining to headquarters of his indecent breach of 
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the Waxham post-office rules, upon wide-margined 
foolscap, the indignant virgin laid great stress 
upon the fact that it was perpetrated in office 
hours, Uncle Richard is one of the presidents 
of the Inland Branch in St Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, and saw the complaint. 

No power on earth can turn Selina one hair’s- 
breadth aside from the path of duty. But 
she is impartial. The Countess of Waxham 
administers one law alike to the rich and to 
the poor, after the manner of the Medes and 
Persians, and never alters. Our dear old Dowager 
Duchess of Limpenhaugh, whom everybody loves, 
is lame; and t forgot to mention that to reach 
the office window one has to cross the pavement 
and pass through a flowery forecourt. One after- 
noon the grand Limpenhaugh carriage dashed 
up tothe curb, A footman alighted and est 
respectfully at the pane of communication. Would 
Miss Smith have the goodness to step out to 
the carriage and speak to the Duchess? 

Selina, ‘Certainly not! Against the rules of 
the office.’ 

Footman. ‘But you surely don’t expect the 
Duchess to get out of Her Grace’s carriage to come 
to you?’ 

Selina. ‘I do though. Dare not leave office 
unattended. If Duchess has any business to trans- 
act with me—official business—I must trouble 
Duchess to come to window.’ 

Footman (indignant). ‘Really I  couldn’t—I 
could not—take back such a message.’ 

To which Selina merely ejaculated ‘O!’ and 
closed the dialogue by shutting the window. 

Mr Treaddle, who was lounging over the front 
—— as usual, told Miss Point, who told me, 
that he quite felt for the poor young man when 
he returned to the carriage, stammering out 
Miss Smith’s ‘horders,’ as he called them, and 
dusting the air out of his powdered head with 
agitation. 

By the aid of her crutch-headed cane and her 
servant’s arm, the dear old lady limped across to 
the post-office : not angry, as Mr Treaddle would 
have expected, but amused. She asked her sister- 

ress very meekly why the Limpenhaugh post- 

had not been delivered as usual that morning 
to the Limpenhaugh donkey-boy. 

Selina. ‘New boy. Stranger. Not known to 
office. Not certified by your Grace, nor by any 
confidential member of your household. Might 
have been a young thief’ _ 

Duchess (trying not to laugh). ‘ But “the office” 
must have known the donkey—the old donkey 
that has brought successive messengers here any 
time these twenty years,’ 

Selina, ‘Strange boy might have stolen a ride 
upon Limpenhaugh donkey to deceive office; might 
have purloined despatches and got office into seri- 
ous difficulties with THE DEPARTMENT’ 

I have had the word ‘ Department’ printed in 
capital letters because Selina discharges it in the 
midst of her snappish sentences, whenever she 
can, with uncommon unction. 

This is her even-handed way. There is hardly 
any one from the peer to the pauper who has 
not some grievance to groan out against her. 
Thin letters marked ‘More to pay;’ newspapers 
fastened up by the accidental intrusion of the 
stamp over the edge of the cover, delayed and 
delivered days old, with Selina’s Roman hand- 


writing in red ink, ‘Closed against inspection’ 
Urgent. missives hastily directed, returned to the 
writers with her rubrical legend, ‘ Insufficient] 
addressed.’ (More of that presently.) The feeble 
old French usher at Mr Birch’s Academy reduced 
to starvation for a whole week, because he pro- 
nounced the name of his brother, who had sent 
him a post-office order for a pound, in the 
French manner. ‘R-r-r-r-Reego, Mademoiselle !’ 
he screamed through the square hole day after 
day ; but the sound not in the least correspond- 
ing with any spelling on her advice paper, she 
sent him each time sighing away. It was not 
until Saturday night that Mr Treaddle overheard 
the dispute. He suggested ‘ Rigault’ to Selina; 
and the poor old gentleman got his sovereign. 

It is most aggravating that whoever com- 
plains against her gets snubbed by ‘the depart- 
ment ;’ while she always comes off with flying 
colours, The London authorities make her out 
to be always in the right. Uncle Dick takes 

eat pleasure in one )us when he comes 

own from Saturday ti onday by singing the 
Countess’s praises: ‘The best provincial officer 
in the service ;’ ‘Never was known to make a 
mistake ;’ ‘Marked down in the Secretary’s list 
for speedy promotion.’ But I am sure he says 
these things only to tease us. Her own subor- 
dinates can hardly live for her. She ruins our 
old post-runner in fines—he is afflicted with 
corns and a bed-ridden wife in mamma’s visiting 
district—for keeping bad time. As to the person 
who takes the bags to the station and works the 
railway machine, he is so often changed, that papa, 
who is a justice of the peace, has a fresh statutory 
declaration to attest fora new man at least once 
a month, 

But the Reverend Aloys Aspern: his story is 
the saddest of all. I really have not, like Miss 
Point, any vindictive sensations whatever against 
Miss Smith; although the best feelings of my 
own nature were cruelly sacrificed in that sad 
business. 

Let me first make known the curious fact that, 
ever since I left school (with a Cambridge local 
exam : first-class certificate), our curates one after 
another have come to us either engaged men, or 
have left some unpleasant entanglement behind 
at their latest cures. Our dear kind old rector 
never negotiates with married curates, out of 
regard to us girls and the best feelings of our 
nature. Happily the Reverend Aloys Aspern had 
come into the parish, so far as we could ascertain 
after a few months’ discreet inquiry, perfectly free. 
It is true that we learnt from Mrs Butterscotch 
at his lodgings that she was constantly taking 
in letters for him directed in a scratchy female 
hand all ms and ns; and we knew he has no 
sisters, He is an orphan ; and, in a worldly point 
of view, independent. That makes him most inter- 
esting ; to say nothing of his glossy apparel, which 
fits as close to his straight figure as the silken 
folds of his slender umbrella fit its stick. The 
slouch of his hat, too, is remarkably engaging. But 
he endears himself most to us junior members of 
his flock by his soft manners, by his pale com- 
plexion, his raven hair, lovely teeth, low classic 
forehead, meek countenance, absence of whisker, 
and pious eyes. His timidity is painful, When 


blushes to the ears ; and to offer him a pair of slip- 


any young lady under thirty _— to him he 
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pers of your own working, or a Scriptural book- 
marker, or a pocket-case with his monogram 
embroidered in gold-thread, or anything of that 
kind, is to cover him with confusion. I must 
say he was, up to a certain point, very nice to 
me. He was especially sweet on the occasion of 
his bending down his fine head for me to invest 
him with the watch-guard I had woven for 
him, Indeed he visited at our house so often 
that it became quite marked. His principal 
pretext was to consult mamma about various 

hial and other difficulties. One day he men- 
tioned at dinner—and I was deeply impressed with 
his affectionate glance towards me—that ‘dear Mrs 
Pansey ’ was quite like a mother to him. ‘~- 
went so far that he and I got talked about. He 
let out that presents of slippers, &c. from other 
quarters quite fell off; and, only think! while 
teaching my class last Trinity Sunday morning, 
Miss Point had the impertinence to whisper in 
my ear: ‘When is it to be?’ What she might 
mean by ‘it, I was too indignant to inquire. 

The crisis came. Papa had started on his 
hunter for the meet, when Mr Aspern was an- 
nounced, I really think he watched papa in 
his red coat away through the trees—for he’ was 
always frightened with father’s blunt jocular 
ways—and it was so very early for a morning 
visit: Monday too. Mamma was checking the 
house-books. I was doing Dorcas-work. Mr 
Aspern seemed unusually nervous, even for him, 
He sat crumpling his hat between his knees 
until the engaging slouch got quite crushed 
out, He sighed a good deal, answered dear 
mother’s small-talk—of which she is an acknow- 
~ oe mistress—in half-uttered monosyllables, 
and could not muster courage to steal even a 


Blushing more scarlet than 


side-look at me. 
the red flannel I was herring-stitching, and re- 
peating the first words of his opening . sentence 
several times, he managed to make us understand 
that he had come to consult ‘dear Mrs Pansey’ 
on a matter that deeply concerned his future 


happiness) Mamma sent me out of the room 
with one of her speaking glances. 

Imagine my sensations, while alone, during that 
interview! The suspense was so extremely painful 
that I cannot dwell upon it, It seemed to last 
for hours, 

At length the breakfast-room bell rang for him 
to be let out, and I beheld Mr Aspern slowly 
crossing the lawn, squeezing his umbrella very 
ight; his symmetrical back bent, the very-picture 
of dejection. Good gracious! Had mamma dis- 
couraged his advances? 

When I returned to her, I never before saw her 
80 angry. What did I think? Far from the 
wretched young man coming to open the negotia- 
tion we Had oped, he drew out a letter, all 
spiky ms and ns; and, presuming upon mamma's 
motherly interest in everything that related to 
him, owned that he had held tender correspond- 
ence with the writer ever since he had known us. 
He even begged mamma to accept a solemn con- 
fidence regarding himself and that young person, 
with a view to advising him how to actin a diffi- 
cult and delicate conjuncture. ‘How outrageously 
impudent these modest men can be, my dear!’ 
mother continued. ‘He was sure I would approve 

is choice when I saw her likeness ; and he actu- 
ally drew from his false bosom the miniature of a 


creature with flaxen hair, blue deceitful eyes, and 
a wax-doll complexion. Worse! The paltry bauble 
was suspended from the very chain—Don’t sob, 
my child, he is not worthy of you—by the very 
me which you had placed round his unmanly 
neck ! ? 

Indignation prevented me from fainting. 

‘Be calm, dear Priscilla! You have nothing to 
regret. The girl appears to be the daughter of 
Ane Sir Saber Jackspur, K.C.B., Major-general on 
the Madras establishment ; home on (pretended 
I am sure) sick-leave. A restless man, Mr Aspern 
informed me, who drags his only daughter about 
from pillar to post all over Europe; never 
stopping in one place more than a week, and 
never knowing where he will go next. The 
mage in prickly ey was dated from 
the Birnam Hotel, Dunkeld, Scotland. There for 
shooting, no doubt. And just notice the girl’s art- 
fulness ;—she hints that her father’s junior staff- 
officer, Lord Tosh (also, no doubt, home on pre- 
tended sick-leave), follows them about everywhere. 
“ Papa,” she proceeded, “likes him ; and is really 
no protection to me whatever. If only Mr 
Aspern could join them for a little while”’— 
pretty strong that, Priscilla—“a clergyman is 
such a safeguard to a motherless girl left to the 
care of a “fond but heedless papa.” There’s a 
daughter for any rational man to desire for a 
wife! “Dear Mr Aspern”—Yes, I’m sure it 
was “dear”—was to be sure and write or tele- 
graph whether he would or would not come; for 
they were to move in a couple of days; “ heaven 
only knows where.” Then, Prissy, came the 
wretched young man’s perplexity. Would dear 
Mrs Pansey say, speaking as a parent, whether it 
would be honourable in him to accept such an 
invitation from a daughter? Ought he not first 
to ask permission of the father? Should he not 
write to Sir Saber, and ask if joining them, 
say next Thursday, would be — to him ? 
—My patience gave way. “ Ought I,” he went on, 
“to go straight off by to-night’s express mail? Or 
ought I to wait for the answer, and then go” ——— 

“Go to the ——” your dear father would have 
tudely exclaimed, had he been present; and I 
nervously hoped that Mr Aspern did not divine 
that very tmproper expression which suppressed 
rage had suggested to my mind. On the contrary, 
he kissed my hand respectfully, and left me; 
puzzled, perplaned, dejected.’ 

Days passed, and we were assured by Mrs 
Butterscotch that no letter came from Scotland 
or elsewhere. After several returns of post Mr 
Aspern told mother distractedly, in the words of 
his favourite song (he has a lovely tenor voice), 
that ‘he could bear his fate no longer, and went 
away to Dunkeld. All my rivals concealed 
their spiteful glee at my discomfiture under, I 
will say, the most lady-like condolences, But 
our delight was unanimous when made to under- 
stand by letter to mother that Mr Aspern’s 
lady-bird had flown the day before his arrival, 
and that he had rushed off to the India Office in 
London to find her. Upon some vague surmise 
learned there, he made arrangements with his 
banker, and travelled to the Paris Exhibition. 
In Paris he halved his time between the show- 
wilderness and poring over the visiting list at 
Galignani’s, All to no purpose. Something 


struck him that the General and Miss Jackspur 
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must be in Brussels, There, at the table-d’héte of 
the Hétel de Londres, he met an obliging unpaid 
attaché on the way from Downing Street to the 
Conference. This pleasant young diplomatist knew 
all about the Jackspurs. The General had estab- 
lished himself at the Kaiserhof at Berlin in order 
to interview the British plenipotentiaries, Then 
he drew Mr Aspern into the bay of one of the 
windows, and confided to him in the strictest 
confidence a momentous state secret. The British 
government, to keep a strict eye upon Russia, 
to give full protection to the Turks in Asia as 
well as to patronise Greece, intended gradually 
to buy up the entire Grecian Archipelago. Sir 
Saber was in Berlin with his daughter to solicit 
the governorship of one of those desirable islands. 

Mr Aspern you must know innocently wrote to 
mother by every post. ‘Her next advices were 
from Berlin. Most distressing! The General 
had been so well received by the plenipotentiaries 
that he had left the Kaiserhof the day before with 
his wishy-washy daughter for Malta, to await 
eventualities, and to select that island in the 
Mediterranean which upon inspection he might 
find best suited to his taste. Most fortunately the 
delightful unpaid attaché was accredited to Malta 
from the Berlin Conference with a protocol. Mr 
Aspern accompanied him. At Malta they parted, 
the ‘unpaid’ straight back for London with secret 
despatches from the governor to our Deputy 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. A visit- 
ing card was inclosed by Mr Aspern in his letter 
from Malta to mother, inscribed : ‘Mr Algernon 
de Leudre Flukes, with a request that Uncle 
Richard would kindly call at the Foreign Office 
on Mr Flukes, from whom uncle was authorised 
to receive one hundred and fourteen pounds, 
which had accumulated in loans out of the 
Reverend A. A.’s purse during the travelling com- 
panionship. 

It really is shocking to think how successfully 
designing persons may impose upon young clergy- 
men left quite alone to travel by themselves. 
Aloys had been deceived from beginning to end: 
in reality the General when in London had been 
ordered suddenly off to Madras to embark fresh 
troops for Cyprus. No such name as Flukes 
appears in the Foreign Office list; nor, Uncle 
Dick ascertained, even amongst the occasional 
transcribers hired to copy secret despatches of 
vast we Sgr en at tenpence an hour. 

I had almost forgiven and began to pity our 


Telemachus, as father called poor Mr Aspern, 
when the announcement came of his arrival (vid 
Athens) at Constantinople ; and the best feelings 
of my nature returning in force, found vent in 
a flood of tears, when I read a paragraph in the 
newspaper, copied from the Levant Herald, to the 


effect that a promising young clergyman had 
drowned himself in the Bosphorus. 

It was very appalling, for the painful catas- 
trophe must be laid entirely to Selina Smith’s 
(glass) door. She and she only was the cause of 
oo unhappy young curate’s wanderings from the 

t. 

It came out that Sir Saber Jackspur had duly 
and truly despatched the desired letter by the 
desired return of post. Not having seen the name 
of our village properly spelt [‘for of course,’ 
mamma suggested, ‘artful Miss Wax-doll never 
shewed him one of “her” Aloys’s letters’], the 


General left out the full address and spelt our 
village, in his scrawly way, simply WHAcKsHay, 
Although Selina knew the Rev. Aloys Aspern 
and where to find him thoroughly well, she 
sent the letter back to the Dead Letter Office in 
London, having indorsed the superscription, ‘In- 
sufficiently addressed.’ Uncle Dick saw the dead 
letter which had been opened by ‘the proper 
officer,’ and remembered its contents : 
BirnaM Horst, Tuesday, 

My prar AsPERN—Come immediately. De. 
lighted to see you. We start Friday.—Ever 
yours in haste, 8. Jackspor, Gl. 

Yet Uncle Dick could look us all in the face, 
applaud Miss Smith for her business accuracy, 
and repeat that she is the best post-mistress and 
telegraphist in the service ; so accurately cut out 
: please the patronage authorities at the Treasury 
that—— 

Well, actually even as I write, Selina is promoted! 
Her appointment has just come down. She is now 
post-mistress of our county town. But oh, how 
mistaken we have been in her! The secrets of 
her leisure time have been discovered. The post- 
runner’s wife and Mrs Micah the Bible-woman 
have let them out; yet she bound them to strict 
secrecy. Mr Shauve our village doctor (bless his 
bald head !) never could find out who it was that 
sat up with the poor old French teacher for nights 
in his last illness; Mamma used to wonder where 
the post-runner’s wife got so many nice comforts 
from. Now we learn that Selina was the good 
Samaritan in these and many other instances. But 
whatever good she did she bound the recipients 
to secrecy. Her pride is so strong and hard, that 
she regards kindness of heart as weakness of char- 
acter. I am sure she is sorry at heart for poor 
Mr Aspern, now that the marriage of Miss Milk- 
and-Water to Lord Tosh is announced in the 
newspapers—which I am pleased to state, mis- 
printed ‘ promising young clergyman’ for ‘ promis- 
ing young midshipman.’ 

or Mr A. A. is on his way back. And the best 
feelings of my nature are also returning ; seeing 
that in his letter from Dover, he tells mamma that 
he has torn deceitful Miss Jackspur out of his 
heart, and her image from my watchguard. 

As to Selina, now that she is Jeaving us, I 
almost love her. Indeed every drop of village 
gall is turned to honey, and the best wishes of all 
will follow her. The testimonial which mamma 
has set on foot in the Countess’ honour will be a 
handsome one. Papa heads the list with ten 
guineas. 


THE SPEAKER. 


Tue position of the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, ‘the first gentleman in England,’ is more 
remarkable than that of the president of any legis- 
lative assembly on the continent. In no other is 
the president or chairman’s decision so implicitly 
obeyed, his fiat so indisputable. Whatever may 
have been his party ties or predilections before his 
elevation to that lofty post, an English member 
of parliament ceases Ae send to any party when 
he becomes Speaker; his pride it is to ignore 
party altogether, and, so far as practicable, to treat 
the six hundred and fifty gentlemen who are 
under his rule as if they also were free from 


party organisation. 
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The eléction of a Speaker is one of the cere- 
monies consequent on a general election and the 
assembling of a new parliament. The Clerk of 
the Crown hands to the Clerk of the Commons an 
alphabetical list of the members elected to serve, 

repared from the returns received by the former 
official from the returning officers of the several 
constituencies. A member addresses the Clerk of 
the House (who is seated), and proposes some 
other member as a fit and ee person to fill 
this important and responsible office, moving that 
he ‘do take the chair of this House as Speaker.’ 
This motion is seconded by another member. 
If (as is the usual rule) no opposing candidate 
appears, the choice is at once concluded. The 
on candidate, standing in front of the chair, 
thanks the House for its gracious choice, and takes 
his seat. The mace now comes into use; it has 
hitherto lain concealed under the table, but is now 
placed conspicuously on it—where, throughout 
the session, it remains whenever ‘Mr Speaker 
js in the chair” (The mace concerning which 
Oliver Cromwell issued the contemptuous order, 
‘Take away that bauble!’ was made in 1648, in 
the reign of Charles I.; the present mace dates 
from 1660, when Charles II. was restored.) The 
newly elected Speaker is congratulated by some 
leading member or members, and the house 
adjourns. On the following day the House meets 

ain, and awaits a summons from the Usher of 
the Black Rod to attend the Lord Chancellor in 
the House of Lords. The Speaker announces that 
the Commons have elected him, and expresses a 
hope that their choice will meet with the Queen’s 
a The Lord Chancellor (as a matter 
of course) declares that such is happily the case, 
that her Majesty fully approves the excellent 
selection which her faithful Commons have made. 
The Speaker then claims for the House of Com- 
mons all the ancient rights and liberties pertain- 
ing to the legislative assembly of the people ; 
which claim is at once assented to, And so the 
ceremonious interview ends, 

The Speaker is elected not simply for one 
session, but for the whole duration of that parlia- 
ment, the maximum being seven years. If he 
dies or resigns during the currency of that parlia- 
ment, a new Speaker is elected by a slightly 
modified form of procedure. 

We have now to see Mr Speaker entering on 
the duties of his fatiguing but well-paid office. 
(Five thousand a year and a palatial residence 
elegantly furnished are certainly a tempting hono- 
rarlum.) On the morrow after formally taking 
his seat, and when he and the other members 
present have taken the prescribed oath or oaths, 
prayers are read for the first time in the new 
parliament by the Speaker's chaplain. If the 
chaplain be accidentally absent at any sitting of 
the House, the Speaker himself reads prayers, 
which are never, excepting on extremely rare 
occasions, omitted. 

Although an obstinate member may occasion- 
ally worry the House, the proceedings in the 
Commons are upon the whole conducted with 
a degree of order and regularity which foreign 
assemblies may well envy. One rule of debate 
is that every member shall address himself to 
the Speaker personally. This is found conducive 
to courtesy and good temper, as it necessitates 


second in making allusions or bringing accusa- 
tions often very bitter and irritating. A member 
must not read his speech, but may refresh his 
memory by referring to notes; extracts from 
documents may be read, provided his own re- 
marks or observations are not read from a 
written paper. Many years ago a written speech 
was on one occasion delivered without any reproof 
from the Speaker ; but extempore delivery is now 
an invariable rule, any infraction of which is 
checked by the warning cry of ‘Order, order!’ from 
the chair. At the same time the House indul- 
gently consents, if appealed to, to permit a short 
written speech on the plea of indisposition. In 
most continental legislative chambers the delivery 
of written speeches, carefully prepared before- 
hand, is customary. 

A member is permitted to speak from the Mem- 
bers’ Gallery ; but this is generally avoided, as he 
cannot well be heard there, 

Etiquette permits of members wearing their 
hats, if they so choose; but when a member 
rises to address the House he stands uncovered, 
except by permission asked and obtained in case 
of illness or bodily infirmity. In some proceed- 
ings, however, partaking of a conversational char- 
acter, the members usually speak sitting and 
covered. 

A debate, to be conducted in due form, com- 
mences after the question has been ‘ proposed’ but 
before it has been ‘ put’ by the Speaker. Occasion- 
ally, through irresolution or forgetfulness, a mem- 
ber does not rise to speak until the question has 
been put; in which case he is not allowed to 
proceed. 

A very important matter it is sometimes, in 
the estimation of members, when two or more of 
them rise to address the House at the same time. 
The rule is for. the Speaker to say which of them 
‘caught his eye’ first. This decision is generally 
accepted, but is not always a true test, because he 
cannot see all the members at once, and may 
not really know which rose first. If there be a 
general impression in the House to this effect, and a 
general naming of the member who is believed to 
have risen first, the Speaker waives his decision. 
Sometimes as many as twenty members have risen 
at once, when an exciting debate is going on; in 
all such cases it is found advantageous to adhere 
as closely as possible to the Speaker’s decision. 
Fierce is the battle occasionally when two mem- 
bers of opposite parties, both eminent, and both 
willingly listened to by the House, rise simul- 
taneously ; each is encouraged by his party not to 
give way ; a contest of cries or shouts ensues, the 
result of which is a regular motion that the 
honourable member for so-and-so be now heard. 
In such a case the House decides the matter by vote, 

In order to prevent interminable ‘prolixity, no 
member is allowed to speak more than once on 
the same question. The rule is, however, subject 
to a few exceptions, For instance, a member may 
rise a second time to explain some part of his 
speech which has been misunderstood ; or he may, 
in some cases, reply at the end of a debate which 
he himself commenced. In a Committee of the 
whole House, when the Speaker has risen and a 
‘chairman’ has been appointed, any member may 
speak as often as he pleases; a liberty which is 
grasped at with such avidity as sometimes to 


the use of the third person instead of the 


prolong the proceedings to an inordinate degree, 
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‘I rise to explain,’ is the plea which a member 
tally uses when he speaks, or rises to speak, 
a second time on the same question. The House 
is usually indulgent in such cases; but the 
member must confine himself to such remarks as 
will remove any unfavourable impression concern- 
ing his language or conduct, without entering into 
general arguments beyond the fair bounds of ex- 

lanation, or making too distinct a reference to 

rmer debates. But honourable members are 
sometimes found to be too much like rackety 
schoolboys. The privilege of explanation is 
found to need a 5 caution and restriction, lest 
it should degenerate into irregularity. A member 
who rises to explain does so usually at the 
conclusion of the speech which led him to the 
adoption of that course; if in the middle, it can 
only be done with the consent of the deliverer of 
that speech. 

Mr Speaker has often to warn those over 
whom he presides that they must not refer to 
debates of the same session on the same question ; 
nor speak against any rule of the House (save 
on a motion to rescind it); nor allude directly 
to debates in the House of Lords; nor use the 
Queen’s name in a way to influence the debate, 
or in an irreverent manner; nor speak offensive 
words concerning either House or any member 
individually in the Commons; nor read from a 
printed book or newspaper any speech or portion 
of a speech delivered in the same session. 

‘Taking a division’ is not the least remarkable 
of the duties that devolve upon Mr Speaker. 


| When the debate on any = subject is 
t 


ended, the Speaker puts the question in the 
following manner. Taking in his hand a copy 
-of the question, he rises and reads, beginnin 
‘with the words: ‘The question is, that’ &., am 
ending with ‘As many as are of that opinion 
say Aye, and as many as are of the contrary 

inion say No.’ Endeavouring to judge from 
the quantity of voice (so to speak) which are 
the more numerous of the two, he does not 
express himself positively, but says: ‘I think 
the Ayes have it’ (or the Noes, as the case may 
be). If the House adopt his opinion, the matter 
is settled ; but if the Speaker's opinion is disputed 
by any member, a division is ordered. 

The mode of taking a division is really very 
remarkable, as described by the great authority on 
these subjects, Sir T. Erskine May (the present 
Clerk of the Commons). It is as follows: No 
member is permitted to vote in the division unless 
he was present when the question was put. 
To be in either of the two lobbies is not to 
be ‘in the House.’ The officers of the House 
clear the lobbies of all members; any members 
may retire to rooms beyond the lobbies, if they 
wish neither to quit the building nor to vote. The 
next step is to issue an order for strangers to 
withdraw. The rule is less stringent now than 
it was half a century ago; as it will suffice if 
strangers withdraw from behind the bar and from 
the front gallery. The clerk turns a two-minute 
sand-glass ; and while the sand is running out the 
doorkeepers ring bells which communicate with 
every part of the House where members may 
happen to be at the moment; the division bell, 
as it is called, is heard in the library, refreshment- 
rooms, waiting-rooms, &c., and members who 
wish to take part in the division hasten into the 


House before the two-minute glass has ceased 
running. 

The division proper is a curiously managed 

ceremony—very roundabout in the estimation 
of many persons. After the Speaker has cried 
‘Order, order!’ the sergeant-at-arms, with his door. 
keepers and messengers, close and lock all the 
doors leading into the lobbies, corridors, passages, 
&c. No member outside can enter, nor can any 
within make their exit; the number within the 
chamber is thus strictly definite, and all must 
vote. Until 1836 it was the custom for one party 
or section to go into a lobby, while the other 
remained in the House; but since that year the 
Ayes have been directed to pass into the lobby 
at the Speaker’s right hand, while the Noes 
walk into the lobby at his left. The Speaker 
names members to act as tellers, selected impar- 
tially from among the supporters and opponents 
of the motion, two of each; and the members 
named are not allowed to shirk this duty. They 
place themselves at the lobby doors, two and two, 
each to check the counting of the other. Two 
clerks as well as two tellers are placed at each 
door, holding alphabetical lists of all the members 
of the House printed on large sheets of stiff paste- 
board or cardboard. As the members return into 
the House from the lobbies, the clerks mark off 
the names; while at the same time the tellers 
count the total number without noting names. (If 
any one is disabled by infirmity from entering 
and quitting the lobbies, he is counted at his 
seat in the House.) When all have re-entered 
from the lobbies the four tellers approach the 
table; one of them, belonging to the majority 
on this particular question, announces the num- 
bers; and when the Speaker has endorsed or 
sanctioned this announcement, the important but 
slowly managed ceremony ends—often amid lond 
cheers from those members who constitute the 
majority on that particular question. A mem- 
ber sometimes goes into the wrong lobby through 
inadvertence ; there is then no escape for him; 
nolens volens his vote is recorded according to the 
lobby in which he finds himself. During the 
past session, instances of such misadventure were 
not infrequent. Instances have been known in 
which even a cabinet minister’s vote is recorded 
on the side which he really intended to oppose 
—much to his own mortification. A member 
thus awkwardly placed usually takes some 
mode of making the facts known to his con- 
stituents and the public; but the official record 
remains unalterable. It has occasionally hap- 
pened that only one member approves of a 
particular question or motion; he is the only 
Aye; and as he is not allowed to count him- 
self, the House at once decides that ‘the Noes 
have it.’ Many sessions ago a stranger was descried 
in one of the lobbies after the door had been 
closed, and was counted by two of the tellers; 
but the clerks found him out and reported the 
case to the Speaker, who duly admonished the 
intruder. 
After a division, the sheets of pasteboard are 
examined by the division clerks, and sent off to 
the printer, who prints off the marked names in 
due alphabetical order. The printed division lists 
tell the tale to the world next morning. 


Speaker has a casting vote. Although a member 
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of one or other of the two t political parties 
before he became Speaker, he throws off (as we 
have already stated) party feeling altogether when 
raised to that dignified position. In giving his 
casting-vote he generally manages to give it in 
such a way as not to close the subject ; affording 
the House an opportunity of reconsidering the 
question. 

One peculiarity of taking a division is that of 
pairing, a sort of negative proxy, enabling a 
member to vote although not actually in the 
House at the time, A member pairs with one of 
the — party, each agreeing not to vote, and 
each thus neutralising the vote of the other. It 
is an irregularity which is permitted because con- 
venient to the members generally. The majority 
on a division is left just as it would have been 
if there were no pairing at all. 

The position of the Speaker is certainly one of 
great honour, but also of great irksomeness. The 
long sittings to which he is doomed must often be 
very distressing, and in a oe degree must be 
preservation of temper when the House is tor- 
mented by something like a systematic obstruc- 
tion of business. In this latter respect, we are 
sorry to think the House of Commons has been 
decidedly deteriorating. As an acknowledgment 
by the Crown of his great services, the Speaker, 
on finally retiring from office, is raised to the 
peerage, and consequently toa seat in the House 
of Lords. 


THE HAMILTONS 
CHAPTER II.—JACK’S NEW HOME. 


Att this time Phyllis was passing in and out of 
the room, covering the centre table with a fresh 
white cloth, and carrying in a tray laden with 
cups and saucers. Jack began to wonder where 
the servants were, and why the young lady of the 
house should be left to do all this by herself; from 
which you may guess that life in the bush was a 
thoroughly new experience to him. She had put 
off the objectionable sun-bonnet, and displayed a 
head round which thick plaits of beautiful light- 
brown hair were twisted. Try as Jack would, he 
could ‘not help following with his eyes every 
movement of that tall lithe figure, and thought 
that if such service must be rendered by ladies, 
it could scarcely be done more gracefully, As far 
as he could see, she never even glanced towards 
him ; but she had a very bright smile and a kiss 
for Robert, of whom she was evidently exceedingly 
fond, 

‘Will you come out and take a turn round 
the place, Jack ?’ said Mr Hamilton. ‘There will 
be time before tea is ready, I think” 

The two brothers went out together, Robert 
carrying his boy on his shoulder, and strolled 
slowly round the house. There was no flower- 
garden ; as Robert explained, he had always been 
too busy to make one, though ‘the girls’ had been 
begging him for a long time to inclose a certain 
plot of ground which sloped downwards from the 
parlour windows, in order that they might fill 
it with geraniums and roses. 


‘ Perhaps I might be able to do that,’ said Jack. 

‘Well, if you want to get taken into favour at 
once,’ answered his brother, smiling, ‘I don’t 
know that you could begin better. But you will 
find that you have no time for anything except 
hard work. I am at it from morning till night ; 
there has been no time for such luxuries as flowers. 
You see the place is too large for one man to 
manage. If you like the life—after a trial—I shall 
want you to take part of it off my hands. Then 
you can build a house and settle down, and we Il 
be quite a colony of Hamiltons. What do you say 
to that, Jack, my boy ?’ 

‘I can only say as yet, that you are behaving 
very generously to me, Bob. I can see that. But 
you know I have everything to learn ; I shall not 
begin to be of use to’you for some time.’ 

‘Oh, you'll pick it up fast enough,’ said the 
other laughing. ‘Sheep-farming doesn’t require 
any overpowering amount of brains. As for 
generosity, well you know I expect you will give 
quite as much as you get. If it were nothing else, 
the mere fact of having a civilised being to talk 
to will be an unspeakable boon. Man can’t live 
by bread alone, and we have been very lonely 
hitherto. As for the bread, there is plenty of 
that, thank heaven, and mutton too. But every 
one is the better for a little educated companion- 
ship sometimes.—There! How do you like this 
view ?’ 

They had strolled up to the summit of a rising 
ground; and looking before him, Jack saw a new 
and exquisite view. The lake in front seemed to 
open out into a wide river, on each side of which, 
numerous green promontories, some island and 
some from the mainland, jutted out into the 
water. The vista was closed by a range of hills, 
that lay calm and blue in the distance. The short 
Australian twilight was fading ; but a soft golden 
light still lingered in the west and glowed in 
the dim water, while a young crescent moon was 
climbing slowly into the heavens. 

‘Altogether very charming!’ said Jack as he 
gazed about him, ‘It seems to me, Bob, that a 
man might be well content to live and die in 
such a place as this, so beautiful, so peaceful !’ 

‘This is where Bessie and I talked of your 
building your house by-and-by,’said Robert quietly, 
‘Of course you needn’t think of it for a good 
while yet, and you can look round and see if there 
is a spot you like better. But we fancy that this 
is the prettiest view all about the place. And if 
it comes to parting the land, Jack, all that lies 
beyond this will be your share, and mine would 
reach just to this side of our house. So you see 
you would be near us, and yet each would be 
lord of his own domain.’ 

Jack laughed. ‘I can’t fancy myself a landed 
proprietor,’ he said. ‘As for the house, I suppose 
it is a thing to dream about. But it will be a 
very pleasant dream.’ 

‘A dream that will become reality, as our best 
dreams always ought,’ returned Robert. ‘I shall 
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see the house and you in it, and a good wife and 
bonny bairns by-and-by, I hope.’ 

They turned back and walked towards the 
house, ‘Come round by the stables, and I will 
shew you a horse I bought the other day, thinking 
he would do for you. I hope you have kept up 
your riding.’ 

They inspected the gallant gray, who stood 
peacefully munching his hay; looked into a pad- 
dock where the milch cows were feeding, and into 
a cool half-underground dairy, where great yellow 

ms of milk were standing; and finally peeped 
into the kitchen, which was a detached building 
at the back of the dwelling-house, and where 
Jack saw what he thought a novel and very 
pretty sight. It was a rather large lofty room, 
tor Robert had so constructed those rooms as 
to be commodious enough to suit a larger 
house when he should be able to add to the 
present one. The floor was flagged with red 
stone ; there was no ceiling, but the large solid 
rafters were left exposed, and from them hung 
many a goodly side of bacon and strings of apples, 
which gave the whole place a sweet wholesome 
flavour. On one side stood a_high-shelved 
dresser, made after Robert’s recollections of an 
English farm-house one, and well garnished with 
bright-coloured ware. Near the window was a 
great white wooden table; and beside it, the 
centre light of all the homely picture, stood 
Phyllis, the sleeves of her cotton dress turned up 
above her dimpled elbows, shewing the round 
shapely arms. Her flour-covered hands were 
deftly rolling out scones, a batch of which were 
browning on the griddle, and her careful attention 
was directed at intervals to some mutton-chops 
which were frizzling in a very appetising manner. 
For be it known to all whom it may concern that 
Australia is not without her national dish, Scot- 
land has her haggis, England her roast-beef, and 
Germany her sour-krout ; but Australia glories in 
a dish which is always ready for the hungry 
traveller, which can be cooked at the shortest 
notice and under the greatest difficulties, which 
is eaten alike at the well-appointed table of the 
well-to-do squatter and by the camp-fire of the 
evening bivouac, where it is doubly welcome 
after a long day’s march, Always ready, always 
welcome! When aught else fails the Australian 
— a piece de résistance out of his mutton- 
chop! 

Robert and Jack stood for some minutes looking 
in at the open door before Phyllis noticed them. 
Their presence was betrayed to her by little 
Bertie, who stretched out his arms to her with 
the delicious sound, half-laugh, half-crow, which a 
two-year-old child makes when it is thoroughly 
content. She made a step or two towards him, 
holding up her floury hands and smiling. ‘I can’t 
take m me just now,’ she said. ‘ Bertie must 
wait a lite e, till auntie makes such nice scones 
for his tea.’ 

‘Where are the servants?’ asked Jack of his 
brother, as the two men turned towards the dwell- 
ing-house. 

Robert laughed, ‘My dear boy, don’t expose 

our ignorance! There are no servants. We 
Sve tried a succession of incapables, whose chief 
pas cna seemed to be to break, dirty, or tear 
everything they could lay their hands on. If by 
chance we got a woman who was worth the food 


she ate, she immediately got married to some man 
about the place. Just now, we think ourselves 
very lucky because a woman who lives in the 
neighbourhood condescends to wash for us. There 
is a lad about who chops wood and cleans the 
knives, and he represents what in England you 
would call our “establishment.”’ 

‘And do you mean to say,’ said Jack, opening 
his black eyes very wide, ‘that Phyllis does all 
the work ?’ 

‘Well, just now I’m afraid she does, Of course 
when Bessie is quite well she helps. There isn’t 
a more useful little wife in the colony than my 
Bessie, added the husband with pride. ‘ But just 
now she can’t do much, and upon my word I don’t 
know how we should get on if it were not for 
Phyllis. She is a glorious girl !’ 

They went round to the front of the house; and 
Robert opened the door of one of the small rooms 
that occupied the centre part of the building. It 
was a glass door, so that it also served as a window, 
and commanded a view of the lake and the main- 
land opposite. ‘This is your room,’ he said. ‘I 
hope you will find it comfortable. You know we 
don’t go in for luxuries in the bush.’ 

When Jack was alone, he sat down on one of 
the cane-bottomed chairs with which his room 
was furnished, and looked about him. Every- 
thing was plain, but exquisitely neat and clean. 
There was an iron stretcher covered with a snowy 
quilt ; a dressing-table and small looking-glass 
neatly ornamented with white muslin and blue 
ribbon’; and a little cedar chest of drawers, on 
which stood a vase holding a bouquet of wild- 
flowers. Somehow, as Jack looked round the 
room he seemed to realise that Phyllis’s fingers 
had been everywhere, for there was a daintiness 
in all the simple arrangements which he thought 
no servant could have given. He stepped to the 
window and looked out on the waters of the lake, 
from which the evening flush had faded, and 
which now reflected a Yong trembling path of 
moon-lit silver. He tried very hard to think 
of all the new interests which had opened up 
to him during the last two hours, and to realise 
something of the new life that was before him; 
but his thoughts were in a whirl and refused 
to fix themselves in any definite manner. As he 
looked out at the strange new world before him, 
it seemed to him that once more the figure of the 
dream-maiden whom he had taught himself to love 
‘took the vacant chair beside him, laid her gentle 
hand in his.’ He looked on the lovely vision, so 
vague, so poetic, gazed into the dreamy eyes and 
on the sweet lips, and then they faded, and he 
seemed to see Phyllis, so straight and strong and 
tall, going quietly about her household tasks, 
bringing dainty order wherever she moved. 

‘She 7s a glorious girl,’ he thought ; ‘ but’—— 


CHAPTER III,—FORESHADOWINGS OF CHARACTER. 


It seems to me that if two young people are 
desired to fall in love with one another, the worst 
possible method of securing that they should do 
so is to tell them that the arrangement is a 
perfectly suitable one, that all their friends and 
relations will be delighted, and that there is no 
imaginable reason why they should not love and 
marry with all convenient speed. Tell them, on 


the contrary, that it is utterly impossible that 
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they should be allowed to marry; that all sorts 
of mysterious and insurmountable barriers are 
between them; that the young man will be cut 
off with a shilling, and the lady turned out of 
doors, if they presume even to think of one 
another—and within a month they will be sighing 
for the forbidden sweets, dreaming of each other 
by night, and exchanging stolen glances by day. 
If people so good and true as Bessie and Robert 
could make a mistake, the blunder they fell into 
was this. They made their plans for the happi- 
ness of the young people too manifest. Phyllis had 
ashrewd suspicion that the young man had been 
told he might make love to her, and with a toss 
of her beautiful head, she, as a matter of course, 
tacitly refused all such love-making. And Jack, 
while he felt it impossible to refuse admiration to 
the splendid figure and lovely face, yet lacked 
‘peething in this strong independent girl, who was 
as self-reliant as any man he had ever met. You 
will perhaps say he was foolishly hard to satisfy ; 
but I believe that what he really did miss in her 
was weakness. His ideal woman was a soft cling- 
ing being, whose shelter should be his breast, who 
would look for strength and guidance to his 
stronger nature, And Phyllis, he told himself, 
needed no shelter, and was perfectly capable of 
guiding herself. Besides this, he fancied she de- 
spised him because he was ignorant of many things 
which the men she had been used to were most 
familiar with, He had not only to learn the 
details of farm-work, but he had to become 
accustomed to manual labour; to learn to sit on 
horseback from morning till night without being 
weary ; to ride over the roughest ground hunting 
for lost cattle ; to split logs and mend fences ; to 
plough and sow and reap ; and be able to turn to 
any sort of work when hands were short, which 
they generally were. And as the ability to do all 
these things is more a matter of custom than of 
strength, Jack was often, during those first days 
of his apprenticeship, very weary—so weary, that 
when he came home at night he was scarcely 
able to drag himself to his room. He never com- 
plained ; but he fancied that Phyllis saw his weari- 
ness and despised him for it ; which was an utter 
mistake. Gradually, of course his muscles became 
accustomed to hard work, and then it became 
a pleasure to him. His face became browner, 
his shoulders broader, and his chest deeper ; 
he abandoned civilised dress except on rare 
occasions, and usually wore, like his brother, the 
extremely simple costume of the Australian, settler. 
As for such luxuries as gloves and gold sleeve- 
links, they were laid aside and became things of 
the past. 

Phyllis on her side believed that Jack missed in 
her all the little refinements which he had been 
accustomed to in the ladies he had known in 
England. She was not without faults, and just at 
this time of her life she was too proud to correct 
them, because by so doing she told herself she 
would be making an attempt to appear unduly 
leasant in Jack ‘Hamilton's eyes. She was per- 

aps, too proud of her strength, and too apt to be 
obviously independent in her doings, preferring 
always to accomplish any work for herself, how- 
ever hard it might be, and however ready either 
Robert or Jack might be to help her. Also she 
was more careless about her appearance than most 
women are; her hair was always neat, and her 


nar delicately clean ; but there her cares for 
erself ended. No matter how faded or scrimp the 
gown she wore, no matter how ugly the bonnet; if 
they were clean and whole she was satisfied, and 
wore them steadfastly. Probably, after Jack came, 
there did rise in her bosom some longing for 
feminine adornment, for a bright ribbon or dainty 
ruffle; but she scorned to add to her attractions in 
his eyes by so much as an inch of sarsanet, and 
her sun-bonnets became more determinedly strong- 
minded and unbecoming than ever. 

‘Why don’t you put on some of your prett 
dresses ?’ said Bessie to her one day, watching all 
this from her couch with an understanding half- 
vexed, half-amused, 

‘As if it mattered!’ answered. Phyllis con- 
temptuously, ‘Why should one wear nice clothes 
here, where there is so much work to do and no 
one to see?’ 

‘I wish you had not so much to do, dear,’ said 
Bessie gently. ‘And as for people to see—I am 
always here, and Robert.’ , 

A bright flush came into the girl’s face. Jack’s 
name was made too conspicuous by its absence. 
But she only replied: ‘ Nothing I can do for you is 
too much, Bessie ;’ and she kissed her sister before 
marching out of the room with her head up, and 
her sun-bonnet pushed rather further forward than 
usual, 

As for her education, it was almost necessarily 
defective in some ways and more than usually 
good in others. She could neither sing nor play ; 
and even if she had been able to do so, there was 
no piano at Hamilton to give her a chance of prac- 
tising. She had never learned to draw, though 
I think that as she had a keen eye for natural 
beauty, she would have done so easily. But she 
had read more than most girls of her age, and 
being beyond the reach of circulating libraries, 
her reading had been of a useful and solid kind. 
Robert’s library was a small one, but it contained 
a few first-class novels, several books of history 
and travel, and some standard poetry; and Phyllis 
had read nearly every book on the shelves—some 
of them two or three times over. She could read 
French easily, though her pronunciation was defi- 
cient; and she had read a little Latin with Robert 
in the winter evenings. Moreover she could do 
all sorts of household work deftly, as only a lady 
can do such work, with daintiness and swiftness 
of touch. As for her physical education, it was 
simply perfect. She could row a heavy boat 
and ride a half-broken horse and walk long 
distances without fatigue. Altogether, both her 
faults and virtues were perhaps more masculine 
than feminine. She had none of the small 
jealousies and petty meannesses common to 
women ; she was generous and brave and proud ; 
and her very pride made her careless of some 
things about which most girls are apt to be over- 
careful. 

It was not possible that Jack Hamilton should 
at once fully understand such a character as this. 
With him she was exceedingly quiet, shewing him 
very little of her acquirements, such as they were. 
He knew she could ‘ bake and brew,’ like the lady 
in the song; but it was almost a shock to him when 
one evening he came upon Robert and her with 
their heads bent over an old Cesar in the lamplight. 
As for her bravery, I fear he rather disliked it ; 
and he did not know how superficial a thing it 
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was after all, serving to make her do daring things 
and then forsaking her when the reaction came, 
as it does to most women. An instance of this 
happened one bright November afternoon, nearly 
two months after Jack had arrived at Hamilton 
Farm. 

It was one of the first hot days of the season, and 
Jack, though becoming rapidly accustomed to hard 
work, had felt the heat almost too much for him. 
It seemed to him that the sun poured down its rays 
with a fierceness that was almost capable of burn- 
ing the very life out of every living — exposed 
to its power. All day the cicalas had chirped 
sleepily in the gum-trees, the grasshoppers had 
swarmed in the grass, and towards evening the 
mosquitoes had risen from the lake in clouds, and 
he declared to his brother that they were the last 
straw on the camel's back, and would certainly 
drive him mad. He and Robert were ‘walking 
slowly homewards, coming down from the hill at 
the back of the house, where they had been super- 
intending the shearers at their work, and were 
passing the kitchen in order to go round to their 
rooms. As they passed the open door, Phyllis 
called to them, not loudly or with any alarm in 
her tone, but rather softly, as if she did not wish 
her voice to reach the house. 

‘Robert, come here for a minute,’ was all she 
said ; and Jack was surprised to see his brother 
become suddenly pale, and rush forward the 
instant he put his head in at the door. 

‘Why, what is the matter?’ he asked, Then he 
saw that Phyllis was standing in the middle of the 
kitchen floor holding down with all her strength 
a long deal board, under which was struggling 
a black snake, fully five feet long, and nearly as 
thick as a woman’s wrist. 

‘Hush! don’t make a noise,’ she said quietly. 
*I was so afraid Bessie would hear something, 
before I could make you understand. She hates 
snakes, and it would have frightened her so.’ 

Robert seized the kitchen poker and Jack a 
thick stick, and between them they despatched the 
"ey visitor. 

hat was a wise idea that gave to the Essence 
of all Evil the serpent form. Of all others it is 
the most utterly repugnant to humanity; and 
though it has been estimated that of all the species 
known, not more than a sixth are venomous, there 
is no man who, on seeing a snake, does not feel 
a horror of it and the instinct to kill strong 
within him, and this quite irrespective of the 
harm it may do him. 

‘You brave child !’ said Robert. ‘How long have 
you been standing there holding down that thing ? 

‘Oh, a good while,” she answered, smiling. 
‘Nearly an hour, I fancy, It was here when I 
came in, going to eat out of the pail where I throw 
things for the pigs. I was so afraid of its getting 
to Bessie somehow, that I dared not leave it,’ 

Jack saw the smile and heard the brave words, 
and then he walked out of the kitchen. But he 
did not see that whenever he was gone the girl grew 
pale and faint with the suppressed excitement. 

‘I daresay it was not so very long,’ she 
whispered with a little shudder, ‘ but it seemed a 
long time to me till you came.’ 

‘My dear brave girl,’ exclaimed her brother, 
caressing her. 

‘Don’t tell Bessie,’ was all she said ; and then 


* she retired for a while to her own room. 


When Jack saw her again at tea, she was as 
composed as usual. He had seen the strength, 
which he told himself was masculine ; he had not 
seen the feminine weakness that followed. 


——__. 


WILD-CATS. 


Or the few beasts of prey that the spread of 
agriculture and the deadly gun of the pemckeeper 
have left in this country, undoubtedly the most 
ferocious and destructive is the wild-cat. 

Though at one time common enough all over 
the kingdom, the rapacity of this animal and his 
insatiable thirst for blood, early turned every 
man’s hand against him ; everywhere a price was 
set on his head; till now he is quite extinct in 
England, and is only to be found at rare intervals 
even in the remoter fastnesses of the Highlands, 
where the nature of the ground still gives him 
a chance against the pursuit of his implacable 
foe the gamekeeper. How rare the true mountain- 
cat is we may see from a return recently published 
in Land and Water of the so-called ‘ vermin’ 
killed during the last five years by the Duke of 
Sutherland’s gamekeepers in the north. While 
polecats, stoats, weasels, hawks, &c. were indis- 
criminately and as we think foolishly shot in 
hundreds, only five wild-cats were”bagged. That 
veteran sportsinan, too, the author of The Moor and 
the Loch, tells us that he has only seen five or six 
genuine wild-cats in the whole of his long sporting 
career. No doubt there are animals, only too 
common on all shootings, in one sense entitled to 
be called wild-cats ; but these are either domestic 
pussies who have taken to a wild life in the woods, 
or their offspring, kittened in freedom. The de- 
scendants of these semi-wild cats gradually assume 
a uniform colouring of fur not unlike that of the 
genuine mountain-cat, yet there are points both 
of appearance and habits in which the two species 
always differ. 

The true wild-cat or mountain-cat, as for the 
sake of clearness we shall call it, may be dis- 
—— from the domestic tabby, and in a lesser 

egree from the wild-cat, by his greater size, his 
incomparably greater strength, and by his colour, 
which never varies, but is always a dusky gray, 
marked with brown on the belly and flanks. 
His fur is much longer and rougher; his head 
very broad, whiskers abundant, ears short, teeth 
extremely large. In size the mountain-cat is 
sometimes equalled by the wild-cat; and fre- 
quently, as we have said, that wise provision of 
Nature, which adapts the colouring of an animal 
to the shades of the locality it inhabits, makes the 
coat of the wild-cat very like that of the other. 
Yet there is one conspicuous point peculiar to 
the genuine animal which never reappears in the 
most remote posterity of the once tame cat—the 
long bushy tail, of uniform thickness throughout, 
annulated and tipped with black, which the 
mountain-cat has instead of the tapering tail of 
the other. In the male of the true breed this 
appendage is shorter than in the female, but 
much bushier, being almost as thick as a fox’s 
brush. 

In proportion to its size, the strength of the 
mountain-cat is prodigious, and though he is not 
a fast animal, his agility in climbing and ‘dodging’ 
is astonishing. Nocturnal in his habits, and pos 
sessing in an eminent degree all the ‘stalking 
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qualities of his kind, the amount of destruction he 
causes to the game on a well-stocked shooting is 
enormous. Nothing that he can get comes amiss 
to him in the shape of prey; but while he pounces 
with avidity on any grouse, hares, and rabbits he 
may fall upon, luckily he has a decided preference 
for the smaller rodentia. When pressed by hunger, 
he has been known to drop on to the shoulders 
of a well-grown lamb ora young deer, and cling 
there, tearing at the animal’s neck till it drops 
from exhaustion and loss of blood. His habits 
are essentially solitary. Except at breeding-time, 
it is very rare that two are seen together, while 
at all times he shuns the neighbourhood of man ; 
and it is only in the depths of very severe winters, 
when he is forced by hunger, that he leaves his 
lone retreat and comes down to ravage the farm- 
yard, the fold, or the home-preserves. 

In conflicts with men or dogs, the mountain-cat 
is never the aggressor, except, ys when a 
female with young. When assailed, the cat’s first 
instinct is to fly; but when brought to bay—up 
a tree or in the cleft of a rock—as he usually very 
soon is by a speedy terrier, he soon shews how 
high is his courage, for he at once in his turn 
becomes a dangerous and determined assailant. 
‘I never saw an animal fight so desperately, or 
one which was so difficult to kill,’ says Mr Charles 
St John. 

The female usually rears her young—of which 
she seldom has more than three at a litter—in 
the cleft of as inaccessible a rock as she can find. 
At this time she is perfectly fearless, and will 
attack men or dogs who have approached her lair, 
though with no intention of molesting her. Many 
stories are told in the north about such attacks 
that have had very serious, and in some cases 
fatal endings ; but as there undoubtedly exists 
among shepherds a disposition to make a ‘ bogie’ 
of the mountain-cat, we shall rather give this 
well-authenticated instance from the Keilder dis- 
trict, that wild part of Northumberland where 
the cat had his last home in England. The story 
was told by James Telfer of Saughtree, in Liddes- 
dale, in a letter to Robert White, the editor of 
Leyden’s works. 

‘Keilder, you may have been told, is indeed) 
he writes, ‘a bleak, wild, out-of-the-way place as 
any to be found on the Middle Marches, Till 
within the memory of man, the lower parts of the 
district were overgrown with natural wood, which 
afforded a refuge for a breed of wild-cats, the last, 
I believe, that were known on the Border. My 
grandfather was a shepherd; and it so chanced 
that being one day either herding or hunting in 
Keilder, he was attacked by a wild-cat. The 
creature, without the least provocation, sprang 
upon him before he was aware, making right for 
his throat, and although he was then a very 
athletic man, it required all his strength and 
agility to baffle it in its purpose. He made 
several attempts to strangle it or to fling it from 
him ; but these proving ineffectual, he contrived 
in the end to pin it to the ground under one of 
his knees, pm then he and his dog together 
managed to despatch it. His dog, you must 
understand, chanced not to be within sight of 
him when the creature made its attack ; and it 
was always his opinion that if the dog had been 
out of hearing and not come to his call, he would 
in the end have fought a losing battle. After 


his assailant was fairly dead, my grandfather 
stretched it out at its length upon the grass, and 
found that from the nose to the tip of the tail 
it outmeasured the dog; and a collie dog, you 
know, from the nose to the tail is not a very short 
animal, As may: be supposed, from the nature 
of the contest, my grandfather got his hands 
severely bit and lacerated. Among other injuries 
he got the nail of one of his thumbs split by a 
stroke of the creature’s claw, and his thumb was 
disfigured ever afterwards. I can yet remember 
it. This adventure of my grandfather's might 
occur a little after the middle of last century, or 
about a hundred years ago.’ 

Whether the animal be the aggressor or not, a 
combat with a mountain-cat is at all times a suffi- 
ciently dangerous and exciting event in a sports- 
man’s life. Nowadays, so rare are the animals and 
so well armed their assailants, that few accidents 
occur ; but many stories are still told of long and 
bloody combats in the times when shepherds or 
peasants attacked the fierce arimals with no better 
weapon than a knife or a thick stick. Some years 
ago, in Sutherlandshire, a shepherd’s collie put u 
a cat which took refuge in a cleft of a rock behin 
a large stone. The shepherd, supposing the cat 
had escaped, and growing impatient at what he 
thought his dog’s barking at nothing, went down to 
make sure the cat was away, when the animal 
sprang out on him, and with its claws tore open 
an artery in his throat, so that he bled to death. 

There are few places where these fierce animals 
once lived that have not still some lingering 
tradition of them; like the story Mr Hamerton 
tells of Bamborough in Yorkshire, where a man 
and a wild-cat fought together in a wood, the 
combat going on till they got to the church 
porch, where both died of their wounds. 

In many parts of the continent the genuine wild- 
cat is still pretty common, though there too his 
evil reputation draws down on him the bitter 
hostility of gamekeeper and farmer, which is 
slowly but surely leading to his ultimate extinc- 
tion there, as in England. 

Some time ago it was stated in a German news- 
paper that a Herr Hecart had trained a wild-cat 
to take care of a tame sparrow. The animal did 
his duty so conscientiously, it was said, that when 
another cat attacked his charge, he defended it 
most vigorously. The German trainer, according 
to this, has succeeded in proving that the moun- 
tain-cat can be tamed; though, as far as we know, 
the unanimous opinion of all authorities in this 
country is that this cat, even when captured as 
a kitten, is hopelessly untamable. Gamekeepers 
who have tried the experiment on kittens have 
told us that as they grow up their native fierce- 
ness invariably shews itself, and soon they 
have to be condemned to the strong cage that 
one now and then finds in the outhouses of the 
keepers’ cottages, tenanted by the wild fierce- 
eyed mountain-cat. If captured alive when some 
months old, as they sometimes are in traps, they 
never become in the least tamed by confinement. 
Kind treatment has not the slightest effect on 
their ferocity; and even when feeding the captives, 
great care has to be taken, otherwise they will at 
once tear the hand that feeds them. In the Earl 
of Seafield’s farmyard at Balmacaan, near Loch 
Ness, there used to be, and probably still is, a fine 
collection of wild-cats captured on the estate. 
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Though many of them were taken when very 
young, they appeared to the spectator much wilder 
than their larger relations the lions and tigers 
caged in zoological collections, as they growlingly 
shewed nie tetas fangs, and glared rage and 
hatred alike on keeper and visitor. 

An infinitely greater nuisance to game pre- 
servers than even the mountain-cat is grimalkin 
that has become wild—the semi-wild cat. Almost 
the equal of the mduntain-cat in ferocity and 
destructiveness, these wild cats are enormously 
more numerous. It is amazing the number of 
domestic cats that, by cruel neglect on the part of 
their owners, or other causes, annually revert to 
their natural state, and take up their quarters in 
the woods, to live as wild animals, During the five 

ears in which the Duke of Sutherland’s game- 

eepers bagged only five mountain-cats, they shot 
two hundred and thirty-five of the other kind ; and 
when we come southwards, into the preserves near 
large towns, the numbers grow enormously. ‘In 
the preserves say from ten to twenty miles round 
London,’ says a recent writer in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, ‘the cats thus killed must be counted by 
thousands. Families change their houses ; the cat 
is driven away by the new-comer, and takes to the 
fields. In one little copse not more than two 
acres in extent, and about twelve miles from Hyde 
Park Corner, fifteen cats were shot in six weeks. 
When two or three wild or houseless animals take 
up their abode in a wood, they speedily attract 
half-a-dozen hitherto tame ones; and if they are 
not destroyed, it would be impossible to keep 
either game or rabbits.’ 

We have on more than one occasion protested 
against the heartless cruelty of turning cats out of 
doors to starve, when shutting up houses for the 
season. As is seen, the poor creatures are often 
driven wild with hunger and exposure, and liable 
to be killed as a measure of general police. We 
again denounce this odious misusage of the faithful 
and domestic cat, as a scandal to humanity. Those 
who cannot permanently provide for cats ought 
not to attempt to keep them. 


IRISH TRAITS. 
OLD JUDY—A TURF TICKET—THE WIDOW’S SON. 
WE read of 


Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


But in our dealings with the Irish poor we find 
tongues and books and sermons as eloquent and 
instructive as are to be met in any inanimate 
objects. ‘God is good!’ is the saying on their 
lips in every emergency; and their patience and 
implicit trust in Providence in all their difficulties 
are wonderful. 

A striking example of this firm faith was an old 
woman well remembered in the parish, where she 
had come as a stranger, and lived for years without 
any fixed home or apparent means of subsistence. 
Old Judy had contrived to secure the good-will 
and respect of all, rich and poor. There was a 
decency of manner and appearance about her that 
spoke of better days ; she was scrupulously clean 
in her person ; and her clothes, though ever so 
worn and threadbare, were patched and made the 
best of. The neighbours gave her ‘the place of 


her bed,’ sometimes in one cabin, sometimes in 
another ; and her little figure trotting along with 
a stick in her hand, came to be a familiar and 
well-known object. The magnates of the place 
patronised her; and whenever blankets were given 
out or there was a distribution of food or clothing, 
old Judy’s name was sure to be down in some 
one’s list. Every stray shilling or sixpence be- 
stowed on her was forthwith invested in ginger- 
bread and sugar-sticks, An occasional gift of a 
basket of apples was a welcome addition to her 
store ; and with this stock in trade she took up 
her post at the school-house gate and beguiled 
the scholars of their halfpence by her tempting 
array of good things. 

When not thus employed, Judy’s usual seat was 
a long stone bench at the gable-end of a thatched 
cottage by the roadside. Here she used to sit 
basking in the sunshine, her trembling hands 
resting on a staff—a picture for an artist ; with 
the wrinkled fresh-coloured face like a frost-bitten 
apple peeping out from the frill of her clean white 
cap, over which was tied the scarlet kerchief that 
forms so picturesque a feature of Irish headgear; 
her tidy little gray cloak, turned-up stuff gown, 
blue petticoat, well-blacked brogues, and gray 
stockings. And as she sat on her favourite bench, 
with generally two or three village children play- 
ing about her, her figure harmonised well with 
the lovely view around. 

As fair and pleasant a view it was as could be 
seen anywhere, and one on which no eye could 
rest without delight. To the left, Kilkeedy church 
with its ‘ivy-mantled tower, the tall spire rising 
from a clustering mass of glossy verdure; and 
beyond, the trees and sunny fields of the Rectory, 
to which a Gothic gateway led through a cloistered 
walk of overarching evergreens, holly and yew, 
laurel and arbutus. On the right, crowning the 
“ae upland, surrounded by a belt of trees, with 

ackground of purple mountain, Carrig o’ Gunniel 
Castle, that beautiful old ruin, the cynosure of 
Clare and Limerick, that looks down so proudly 
over the broad Shannon. Across the road opposite 
the cottage was a large field— 


The richest land in all the glebe— 


bordered on one side by a hawthorn hedge, and 
on the other by a row of lofty elms; a broad 
expanse of verdure, with its single fine tree in the 
| centre, a noble beech, underneath whose spread- 
ing branches the cattle loved to gather for shade 
from the sun or shelter from the breeze. No- 
where did the grass seem to grow so luxuriantly 
or wear so bright and rich a green. And in 
summer, when the sun was setting and the crimson 
glory of its rays were flung across this pleasant 
| field, brightening with mellow light the cheerful 
| landscape, and touching with silvery sheen the 
windings of the far-off river Maigue—fair indeed 
few. the scene, Pleasant then was the mossy 
| walk along the hedge, or the path beneath the 
trees. The glowing sunshine, the gorgeous western 
sky, the quiet church, the clover-scented velvet 
turf, all so glad and beautiful ! 

Alas for the changes brought by the revolving 
ears! The old familiar church is gone. Ruthless 
nands have cut down the lordly beech ; and the 
eyes that gloried in the silvan beauties of the 

place, the master mind that planned and tended 
all with loving care, are closed for ever. 
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There were times when Judy, like many others 
whose means of subsistence were less precarious, 
was very low in the world; and then she might 
be seen on a Sunday seated outside the door of 
the chapel when the country-people were going 
to mass, with a white plate on her knees to 
receive the halfpence of the charitable. This 
was generally an extreme measure, and one which, 
being rather ashamed of, she felt needed an 
apology. 

‘An’ what can I do, avourneen! Sure if the 
good Christians don’t give it to me, I must die 
entirely. An’ look at my old cloak, honey, with 
the daylight coming through it in spite o’ me; 
an’ ’tis flying ’twill be before winter, in rags an’ 
tatters. I don’t know what I’ll do; but God 
is good.’ 

‘Well, Judy, we must get up a subscription to 
buy you another. It would be a pity to see you 
“flying,”’ 

And accordingly a petition was drawn up and 
some names entered ; and away started Judy to | 
‘gather little or much among the quality.’ And 
a proud little woman she was when in due | 
time she came trotting home with a smart gray 
cloak she had bought in Limerick with the fruits 
of her collection, ‘for less than half-price, and it 
better than new. An’ now wouldn’t she be warm 
night an’ day ; with the fine blanket already, an’ 
the elegant cloak forby.’ 

Judy’s comforts were soon needed, for her health 
failed, and she was unable to do anything to help 
herself, or to sit out in the open air selling apples 
and lollipops. This was a great loss to her; for 
‘sure,’ said the poor old woman, ‘the pence I got 
from the scholars were what I put my depindence 
in to buy the bit of soap an’ the sod of turf, an’ 
maybe a grain of snuff of an odd time, It’s 
enough for me to be trusting to the neighbours 
an’ the gentlefolks for lodging an’ clothes, an’ 
for the potatoes an’ the cup of tay, without going 
to trouble them for small little things of that sort. 
But God is good, acuishla, God is good !’ 

Her trust in the divine goodness was justified. 
One of her patrons put her on his list of weekly 
pensioners, and placed her as a permanent inmate 
of the thatched cottage outside of which was her 
favourite bench. There at times she sat, attended 
as before by her escort of young urchins ; for 
Judy was most popular among the juvenile popu- 
lation, And when she grew quite feeble and 
unable to go about, there was not a boy or girl 
in the parish who was not at all times ready and 
willing to run with her tin can for broth or to 
fetch sirup for her hacking cough, or perform any 
little service she required, 

When at last the stone bench was unoccupied, 
and poor Judy’s vacant place knew her no more, 
her constant exclamation ‘God is good !’ seemed 
to have brought a blessing with it. Like the 
fowls of the air and the lilies of the field, she 
had neither storehouse nor barn, could neither 
toil nor spin, and yet her Heavenly Father had 
not allowed her simple wants to go unheeded. 


_ This Irish trait also manifested itself strongly 
in a bright cheerful-looking woman, who appeared 
among a host of applicants at the door of an office 
where turf tickets were being distributed. 


‘Here’s your ticket, good woman,’ said the | 


it, and they will give you three shillings-worth 
of turf at the turf-yard.’ 

‘Och, then, sir, I may as well leave it with you 
so,’ replied the woman. ‘Where would I get one- 
an’-sixpence? The never a farthin’ in the world- 
wide have I to pay for turf; an’ how would I, 
with six children to provide for, an’ no father 
over them since Christmas last ?’ 

‘Here’s a sixpence for you,’ said a by-stander. 
‘But how are you to make up the rest of the 
money ?? 

‘God will give it to me, never fear!’ said the 
woman, as thanking the donor profusely, she 
walked briskly off with a beaming face. 

The next morning she made her appearance 
again at the office. : 

‘I’m come for the turf ticket, sir!’ she cried ; 
‘an’ here’s the price of it;’ holding up in great 
glee her one-and-sixpence. ‘Didn’t I tell you 
God would give it tome? So he did; glory be 
to His holy name! He never disappointed me 
yet.’ 

A neighbour inquiring how it had come about, 
drew forth her little story. 

‘Why, you see, she said, ‘when I left this 
yesterday, I hadn’t a spark of fire to boil the hand- 
ful of potatoes the neighbours—long life to them— 
gave me for the children’s suppers. So I went 
to the copse behind the village to try would I 
pick up any sticks or brambles that would serve 
me till such time as "twas pleasing to the Lord 
to send me the price of the turf. Well sir, I had 
gathered a a bundle, when I looked up an’ 
saw a gentleman on horseback coming across the 
field over forenent me. There was a gate at 
the end of the field, an’ he stopped when he came 
to it an’ tried to open it. The horse was very 
contrairy, an’ wouldn’t stand for him all he could 
do, an’ the gate was stiff moreover; so when I see 
that, I threw down the sticks an’ ran to open it. 
’Twas lucky I did, for the horse by this time was 
gettin’ quite cross entirely. 

“ Where do you live, my good woman?” sez 
the gentleman, riding slow, an’ I keepin’ up with 
him. 

“Don’t you see my little cabin, sir?” sez I; 
“that’s it by the roadside yonder.” 

“Ts it that hut covered with the potato-stalks ?” 
sez he, turning round on his saddle ; “ without 
window or chimley in it, an’ the smoke coming 
out through the top? Why, woman alive, that 
isn’t fit for a pig, let alone a Christian, to live 
in!” 

“A pig is it sir? Why then, I wish I could shew 
your honour the six beautiful children, God bless 
em! that I’m rearing in that cabin ; every whole 
one of them with skins as white as snow, an’ as 
fat as if three cows were milking morning an’ 
night for them. I buried their father, rest his 
soul! the time of the cholera ; an’ I must strive 
now and do for them with the help of God, till 
they’re big. Here’s the road now sir; and there 
isn’t another gate, so good morrow kindly ;” for I 
was afeard 0’ my life some one might make away 
with my little bundle of sticks; an’ I set off 
running back again towards the wood, The 
gentleman called out afther me to ax what I was 
in such a hurry for. 

“Stop a minute,” sez he; “an’ here’s some- 
thing to help the six children.” 

‘With that he pulled out his purse an’ threw a 


clerk. ‘You'll have to pay one-and-sixpence for | 
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down to me. The moment I saw it, I 
knew ’twas God sent it for the turf. I put it 
along with my sixpence, an’ I’m come now for 
the ticket. We'll all be fine an’ warm this many 
a day with such a sight of firing.’ 


Another instance of the like simple piety is the 
case of a poor widow’s son, taken down in her own 
words after the young man’s death. 

‘I know,’ she said, ‘that ’tis a sin and a shame 
to misdoubt the great God. I often did misdoubt 
Him ; but my poor Tom never did, for he said 
He was the true friend that would give him all 
he’d ask for. One day just a week before he wint 
to the hospital, he was sitting forenent the fire ; 
and very weak and bad he was the same time, and 
the sleep hadn’t closed his eyes for two nights. 
And “O mother, asthore Ssermg sez he, “I’m 
destroyed with the thirst that’s burning me u 
like a fire ; and what will I do at all?” Well, 
had nothing to give my poor child but the gold 
water, and that was not fit for him; and it was 
breaking my heart to look at him perishing for 
want of a drink, and his two cheeks like red coals 
with the fever that scorched him. I didn’t answer 
him a word, for what could I say? and he got up 
from his chair and walking to and fro in 
the cabin quite restless in his mind. Presently he 
went back to his place ; and when I looked over 
at him, there he was sitting as patient as a lamb, 
and looking down at the fire contented and 
quiet. 

“Tis a poor case, Tom,” sez I, “that your 
mother must see you in want of a drink, and not 
have a sup to give you to wet your lips, agra.” 

“Oh, I’m easy now, mother,” sez he, and a smile 
like an angel’s come over his face, for all ’twas so 
thin and so flushed: “I’m easy now, for I’ve 
asked God to send me the drink, and I know He 
will soon.” 

‘The word was hardly apast his lips when, as I 
was standing at the door, who should I see coming 
down the hill towards the cabin but the ladies 
from the great house! and “O Tom,” I cried, 
“here’s the darlin’ ladies coming to see you, and 
maybe they’ll ask are you thirsty, and will send 
you a dhrop.” Well, they come in, and sure 
enough, spoke very tender to him; and inquired 
how he was, and about the pains, and if he slept 
better at night, and whether he’d finished the 
book they’d lent him, and they’d send him 
another when that was done. But not one word 
all this time about the thirst ! not one, though we 
were watching an’ watching in hopes they’d say 
something consarning it. The poor,boy was shy 
of speaking about it; and so was myself—timo- 
rous for fear we’d be too troublesome, 

* At last they turned to go away, and wished usa 
good-evening. The heart within me followed after 
them as they went out of the door, for the long- 
ing I had to ax fora drain of something I’d give 
my poorson. I hadn’t the courage still to speak ; 
so 1 wint after the ladies, hoping it might yet 
come across their minds, and walked up the hill 
along with them a good piece of the road. It was 
a beautiful evenin’. The sun was setting behind 
the Shannon over ; and I went as far as the old 
hawthorn tree, themselves talking to me all the 
way till we parted. 

‘It was with a sore heart I faced my poor boy 
again without any good news for him. “ Never 


fear, mother,” sez he; “God is good! I'l] 
never let go my hold on Him.” He didn’t 
speak a word more after that; for indeed he 
wasn’t able, his mouth being parched with the 
drouth. I didn’t like to be looking at him sittin, 

there so patient and still, so I turned away an 

purtended to be dusting the things on the dresser ; 
and just then, when m kk was to it, what 
should darken my door but the ladies’ shadows! 
I ae the heart would jump clean out o’ me 
when I heard them tell Tom p toon a big jar of 
cooling drink they had above at the great house ; 
and how they had come back to ax him would 
he like any, and that I was to go up for it! 

‘The minute they were gone, my poor Tom 
went down on his two knees and gave up his 
thanks to th’ almighty God. “For, mother year” 
sez he, “it was He sent the ladies back. Didn’t I 
tell you when I asked Him for it He’d surely 
give me the drink ?” 

‘Ever after, when I was oneasy in myself or 
troubled, my poor fellow would bring up to me 
that evening, And now that he’s an in the 
clay, his words come across me often. And when 
black thoughts and misdoubting come into my 
mind, I think that I see his mild face and hear 
him saying: “God is good, mother! I’ll never 
let go my hold on Him.”’ 


A WORD FOR NEWFOUNDLAND. 


LonELY and: grim in the wild waters of the 
Western Atlantic, lies the island of Newfound- 
land. At present it is a much undervalued and 
undeveloped country, on account of its chilly 
climate and unpromising appearance. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, the prodigious import- 
ance of the Newfoundland fisheries, and the 
treasures of mineral wealth recently opened up, 
make the natives well content with their country. 
The abundance of whales has latterly decreased ; 
bonito and turbot give an occasional treat ; lobsters 
exist in immense numbers on many parts of the 
coast, but are being rapidly destroyed by over- 
fishing in the few places where, to use an Ameri- 
can term, they are ‘manufactured ;’ but cod and 
herring still abound, if not in incredible quan- 
tity, still in numbers sufficient to furnish the 
mainstay of a country of one hundred and sixty- 
two thousand inhabitants, 

Of this population, seventy-two thousand (in- 
cluding twenty-seven thousand able-bodied sea- 
men) are engaged in catching and curing fish. 
Cod are annually exported, literally in millions; of 
herring, two hundred thousand barrels; and of 
salmon, fifty thousand hundredweight. The annual 
catch of seals ranges from three to five hundred 
thousand. The total value of exports in fish, 
oil, and seal-skins amounted last year to nearly 
two millions sterling. 

In a country where so large a proportion of the 
population is engaged in the fisheries, agricultural 
and other industries as may be imagined, do not 
flourish to any great extent. Indeed, mechanics 
and handicraftsmen, farmers and merchants, here 
number only a few thousands ; and of these the 
greater number reside in Avalon, a small penin- 
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sula forming the extreme south-eastern portion of 
the island. Though in area only about one-tenth 
of the whole island, it is in point of fact its only 
important section, | to the fine position it 
occupies as regards the line of ocean-travel, and 
as a rendezvous for vessels engaged in the bank- 
fishery and in sealing. In short this portion of 
the island enjoys all the advant: of civilisation 
and refinement, except railways, Churches abound, 
schools flourish, the spirit of progress is abroad, 
and new industries are waking the country to 
more active life. 

Let us now leave Avalon and take a peep at the 
resources of the main body of the island. New- 
foundland is about two-thirds the size of England, 
having an area of thirty-seven thousand square 
miles, Its coast is extremely bleak. On the east 
and south, shelving grassy shores are seldom seen ; 
but the sea-wall rises frowning and precipitous, 
sometimes to a height of three and four hundred 
feet, jagged, broken, terrible! At a little distance 
it seems almost impossible to find safe haven 
among those perilous rocks ; but a near approach 
shews sudden glimpses of lovely land-locked har- 
bours, Nine en bays, varying in reach from 
forty to one hundred miles, offer fine feeding- 
grounds for fish, which frequent them in immense 
numbers. 

Strangers passing by are apt to imagine the 
character of the whole island to correspond with 
that of its coast, which certainly is bleak, barren, 
and uninviting. But it would be just as wise 
to judge of a garden by its wall. These high 
shores lift into a clear and bracing atmosphere 
lands as lovely as any that are the boast of 
England, Great ranges of hills protect the habit- 
able country from stormy winds, and call down 
abundance of rain to bless the lovely valleys at 
their feet. Broad stretches of fertile lowland are 
varied by rolling uplands, covered with forests of 
pine, fir, spruce, larch, and birch, waiting to bow 
to the woodman’s axe, Numerous lakes, ranging 
in length from ten to sixty miles, offer to bear on 
their placid bosoms the woody treasures to fine 
rivers that run in every direction to the sea, 
Only about two hundred small (very small) farmers 
cultivate any portion of this fine country, of which 
at least five thousand square miles, lying in the 
main body of the island, are pronounced by com- 
petent judges to be as well adapted for agriculture 
as any in Europe. Of the saw-mills that utilise 
the riches of the forests, the generality employ one 
or two ‘ hands ;’ two only, in Trinity Bay, employ 
from ten to eighty men. Many of these mills, 
under inexperienced management, destroy more 
timber than they save. For the rest, the forests 
are left unworked, or to lawless cutting and 
burning. 

Minerals of the finest quality abound in New- 
foundland. The ssidiagail formation of the island 
is largely of granite, ag ny. and limestone, 
The coal strata of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, 
after dipping under the sea, reappear in St 
George’s Ba , on the western coast, The seams 
are thick and of excellent quality, but none are 
worked nor probably will be until the railway 
—the line of which has already been surveyed— 
Tuns directly through them. Silver and iron exist 
in small quantities, and copper in abundance, Two 
ie copper mines—namely Tilt Cove and Bett’s 


Cove—are now in operation, both in Notre Dame 


Bay, on the north-eastern shore of the island, and 
— near each other, and are being worked for 
airly remunerative returns. In Fortune Bay, on 
the southern shore, there exists another mine, 
said to be the richest yet discovered, but not yet 
worked. In White Bay, to the north of Bett’s and 
Tilt Coves, the mineral deposits are so fine, the 
er prospects so encouraging, and the 
climate so agreeable, that great hopes are enter- 
tained of its future prosperity. It is the opinion 
of the present governor that ‘in three or four years 
the exports from this bay will amount to one 
million pounds sterling, or nearly one-third of the 
whole amount of the exports of Newfoundland and 
Labrador” This indeed should be, but never will 
be here, nor in other parts of the island, until 
government and public-spirited men open up the 
country by roads and railways, and foster those 
industries on which Newfoundland must ulti- 
mately depend. 

The interior of the island is at present almost 
wholly uninhabited. Traces of deer-fences, thirty 
and forty miles long, only remain to tell of 
the sports and labours of the Bocothicks, the 
aboriginal Red Indian tribe, long ago exterminated 
or driven away. The short-sighted policy of the 
whites in killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg, led to the destruction of the unfortunate 
Bocothicks, for the sake of the valuable furs of 
fox, otter, &c. which they alone could procure. 
With them, of course died out the fur-trade. 
After they had been wantonly persecuted for over 
two henieed years, the fecal government, in the 
beginning of the present century, woke up to 
the idea of protecting a tribe that no longer 
existed! As a step towards shewing good-will, 
an Indian woman was forcibly taken from her 
home, brought to St Johns, kindly treated, loaded 
with presents, and returned to her tribe. The 
incidents attending the abduction of this woman 
and the death of her only child, so suddenly 
deprived of its mother’s care, roused the ire of 
the Bocothicks, who at once resolved to kill any 
of their number who should afterwards be cap- 
tured and returned. The result of this was that 
three more women, who were similarly taken in 
1823, and similarly treated, refused to return 
to their homes, Two soon died. The third, a fine 
handsome woman, named Shanandithit, lived for 
two years with her white captors and became 

uite civilised. After learning to speak English, 
she explained the reason of her refusal to return 
to her companions, saying she would surely have 
been killed. Since her death in 1825, not an 
Indian has been seen, The skeleton of ‘ Mary 
March,’ who returned to her tribe in 1819, has 
since been found, dressed in white muslin and 
adorned with trinkets, known to have been hers. 

But though the Indian has been exterminated, 
the white man has not taken his place; the 
country lying desolate. Over regions that should 
yield yeh harvests to the farmer’s hand, now 
flaunt the golden lily and the a iris; tangled 
vines of cranberry, partridge-berry, and delicate 
capillaire carpet the ground with darkest green, 
flashing = fruit of scarlet = one a 
thickets of blueberry, 0 e-apple in 
their season crmen blue and crimson atau 


the wasting plains. Great forests declare that 
beneath them lies a rich subsoil that should fur- 
nish food for thousands; and no man is found to 
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till this great lone land, which is the secure home 
of wolves, deer, black bears, hares, foxes, and all 
manner of vermin. Osprey and owl, raven, crow, 
and blue-jay, woodpecker and robin, martin, wren, 
thrush, titmouse, Dosen , fly-catcher, grosbeak, 
snowbird, and sparrow, all abound in the woods ; 

lover, bittern, snipe, whimbrel, and sandpiper 
sae the wilds and marshes. Partridges abound 
everywhere. Water-fowl of many species are 
found in the lakes and ponds; while gulls, 
cormorants, eider-ducks, goosanders, loons, and 
puffins abound on the sea-coast, and are to be had 
for the shooting. Penguins were once plentiful, 
but have been almost exterminated ; and almost 
within the memory of man that now extinct bird 
the great-auk found a breeding-place on the 
adjacent islands. Trout and salmon abound in 
the rivers and ponds, but though well protected 
by law, are wantonly destroyed in districts where 
law is practically without effect, from the want of 
an efficient staff of water-bailiffs, 

Concerning the climate of Newfoundland, great 
mistakes have been made, first as to fog, second 
as to cold. Fog is not prevalent. On the southern 
and eastern coasts it is sometimes seen, but is 
soon driven off by the north-westerly winds that 
prevail during summer. On the western coast fog 
rarely appears. As to cold, the mistake is still 
greater. On the sea-shore, chilly winds certainly 
prevail all the year round, as is the case in every 
country, and only the shores of Newfoundland are 
inhabited. There indeed, the summer is short, 
though often hot, and spring is late ; but autumn 
is a long and lovely season. The winter too is 
long and steady, but not extremely cold. While 
in Nova Scotia the thermometer frequently falls 
to thirty degrees below zero, in Avalon it seldom 
reaches minus twenty degrees ; and on the southern 
coast, and in the interior, the cold is still less. 
In Avalon, small garden fruits grow well; but 
orchard fruits seldom attain great excellence. In 
the great southern bays, however, they attain per- 
fection. Everywhere, vegetables are remarkably 
fine, not in size but in flavour, the short hot 
ine forcing the plants to a rapid and tender 
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The climate is certainly salubrious, as the 
healthfulness and longevity of the people prove. 
Zymotic diseases rarely occur, and never in great 
violence. Consumption is rapidly disappearing. 
In spite of the free use of salt-provisions by 
the working population, scrofula seldom appears, 
thanks to + oe apn a pleasant beverage made 
from the black spruce, and a most powerful anti- 
scorbutic. Most of the Newfoundlanders live to a 
good old age. In the census for 1874, one thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty men and one thousand 
four hundred and thirty-five women—making to- 
gether a fifty-second part of the whole population 
—are returned as being over seventy years of age. 
The numerical predominance of men over women 
at this age is accounted for by the excessively 
hard life led by the Newfoundland fisherman’s 
wife, her toils being much more constant and 
exhausting than those of her husband. 

We have alluded to the project of a railway to 
intersect the island with a view to developing its 
vast mineral and other resources, It would be 
gratifying to hear that this railway was proceeded 
with by means of native wealth and enterprise ; 


for considering the way that English capitalists 


have been victimised by the deceptious promises 
of transatlantic projectors, we fear that there would 
be little chance of raising the requisite capital for 
the undertaking in Great Britain. 


——— 


A FAR-TRAVELLED TELEGRAM. 


A remarkable instance of the value of the 
telegraph in abridging time and space and enabling 
many nations to join in being useful to each other, 
has been brought under notice in America, A 
resident in Auburn, N. Y., wished to communicate 
with a person in Sydney, New South Wales, and 
sent him a telegram, on which sixty-five dollars 
were charged. Let the reader take a globe or map 
and trace the following route. To reach its desti- 
nation, it had to traverse the Atlantic, Europe, 
Asia, and the Eastern Archipelago; passing over 
about two hundred and fifty degrees of longitude, 
and about ninety degrees of latitude, It passed 
through the United States, Newfoundland, Ire- 
land, England, Germany, Russia (European and 
Asiatic), reaching Wladiwodstock, in what is 
termed the ‘third region’ of Siberia. Passing 
thence, the message next traversed the Yellow Sea 
to Shanghai, passing through Nagasaki in Japan en 
route, and subsequently by the submarine cables 
touching at various points ; finally starting from 
Bangowanjie, the terminal point in Java, for Port 
Darwin in Australia, and so to its destination. 
The journey would exceed twenty thousand miles ; 
being nearly equal to the earth’s circumference, 
and almost’ double the direct distance between 
the points, had a westward route been open, 


BALLAD. 


My love he took me to the fields, 
And through the woods, and o’er the lea ; 
He said the charms which Nature yields 
Were such as those he found in me. 


I looked upon the streaming light, 
That fell around us everywhere ; 

He said the sun would not be bright 
But that it wished to match my hair. 


I stooped to cull a simple flower, 
And in its scent he found a sign ; 
He told me Flora gave that dower 
To those whose breath was pure as mine, 


I listened to the roving breeze, 
That wafted leaves from every tree ; 
And fondly he declared that these 
Were like the vows he sighed to me. 


I paused to hear the happy birds, 
That sang their trusting mates to rest ; 
He said such songs, too sweet for words, 
He sang to me within his breast. 


And when the dews came down, he said 
A sadder symbol these impart ; 

For these are tears that angels shed 
To see that we again must part. 


Thus daily did he me rejoice. 
But never now these charms I see ; 
For I have lost the gentle voice 
That made them all so dear to me. 
J. 8. W. 
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